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A STUDY IN “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
Ill. 
THE PURITAN OPPOSITION TO THE THEATRE. 

ma) A RY died in 1558, and was succeeded by Elizabeth. 
On the 7th of April, 1559, she issued her proclama- 
tion, prohibiting plaiesandinterludes . . . ‘*till 
beni rowan Alhallowes tide next insuing.’’ This was followed 
by another, on 16th of May, same year, forbidding performance 
of plays and interludes unless first licensed by the authorities. 
During the reign of Mary, plays which favored the Roman 
Catholic religion had beer encouraged, while those which re- 
flected upon it to the least degree were sternly repressed. 
Under Elizabeth this was reversed. These two proclamations 
were the first fruits of the new policy. During the next three 
or four years the actors seem to have been free from molesta- 
tion. At least there is no record of any action against them on 
the part of the authorities. In 1563 there was a plague in Lon- 
don. This was caused, of course, by the wickedness of people in 
general, and of players in particular. The pious used it as a 
cause of attack upon the theatre. Archbishop Grindall urged 
the inhibition of plays for a year or longer. ‘‘The players he 
called an idle sort of people, which had been infamous in all 
good commonwealths. . . . Hecomplained to the Secretary 
that God’s word was profaned by their impure mouths and 
turned into scoffs.’? An unknown preacher in the form of a syl- 
logism expressed the opinion of these good people thus: ‘‘ The 
cause of plagues is sinne, if you look to it well, and the cause 
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of sinnes are playes; therefore, the cause of plagues are 
players,’? which doubtless to the religious men of the day 
seemed unanswerable, logical, and true. We have no record 
of any results produced by these fulminations. 

Players attached to houses of the nobility being more or 
less protected from the annoyances and assaults to which the 
public actors were subjected, became so numerous that in 1572 
it was necessary to pass a statute for their regulation and 
control. This was 14 Eliz., C. 5, which directed that unless 
they had a “license of two justices of the peace at the least’ 
they were to be treated as “rogues and vagabonds.’’ In 
1574 the Lord Mayor of London procured the passage of by- 
laws by the Common Council to regulate the performance of 
plays in the city. The Privy Council wrote to the Lord Mayor 
demanding the reason for this, so they could give answer to 
those players desiring to act there. Harassed by the Lord 
Mayor and the Common Council in the city of London, and by 
the Justices of the Peace in the counties, the players now ap- 
pealed directly to the Queen. Elizabeth had absolutely no 
sympathy with the Puritan efforts to suppress the theatre. 
She enjoyed the drama. She listened favorably to this pe- 
tition of the players. On the 7th of May, 1574, she granted the 
first royal patent to performers of plays—to servants of the 
Earl of Leicester. It empowered the five persons named ‘‘ To 
use, exercise and occupie the art and faculty of playing Com- 
edies, Tragedies, Enterludes, Stage-playes ” for the recreation 
of the Queen and her subjects, in the city of London, and in any 
cities and towns throughout England. 

During the early years of Elizabeth’s reign the day for acting 
at the theatres was Sunday. This license allows the patentees 
to play on Sunday, but specifies that it must be out of the hours 
of prayer. The Corporation of London had always claimed 
the right to regulate and control plays and players in the city. 
Notwithstanding this royal patent they still maintained that 
right, and in 1575 passed an “ Act of Common Council ’’ mak- 
ing it necessary for players to have a license from the Lord 
Mayor, and imposing other restrictions, before they could act 
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in the city. The Privy Council ignored this. They granted 
passports to these players to go to London, and sent a com- 
munication to the Lord Mayor to permit them to act there. 
This was a contest between the court and the city; between 
the Privy Council and the Corporation of London. The latter 
seems to have been victorious. They refused to recognize the 
passport of the Privy Council, or to permit the Queen's players 
to act in the city.* The players did not, at this time, continue 
their attempt to enter the city. Instead thereof they began to 
build three theatres on the suburbs, as near thereto as possible. 
One of these was in the liberty of the Blackfriars ; another 
known as ‘ The Theatre ’’ was in Shoreditch ; the third, erected 
in the vicinity of the latter, was ‘‘ The Curtain.’’ These were 
probably finished in 1576. Up to this time the companies of 
players had been compelled to act in the yards of inns, or in 
buildings which were more or less unfit for the purpose, the use 
of which they could only obtain temporarily. Now, however, 
the Drama had a home. This marks an epoch in its history. 
It now entered on a career of great prosperity, some idea of 
which may be drawn from “‘ A Sermon preached at Paules 
Crosse on St. Bartholomew day, being the 24. of August 1578, by 
John Stockwood” : “ Will not a fylthie playe with the blast of a 
trumpette sooner call thyther (to the country) a thousande, than 
an houres tolling of a bell bring tothe Sermonahundred? . . . 
Whereas, if you resorte to the Theatre, the Curtaine, and other 
places of playes in the citie, you shall on the Lord’s day have 
these places, with many other that I can reckon, so full as pos- 
sible they can throng.’’ On January 13, 1583, being Sunday, 
the gallery in Paris Garden Theatre fell. Eight persons were 
killed. ‘* The fruit of stage-playes is this,’’ wrote Prynne, 
“that they draw downe God’s fearfull judgements both upon 
their Composers, Actors, Spectators, and those Republikes that 
tolerate or approve them.’’+ Here was acase in point. This, 





* Vide Petition from the Queen’s Players to Privy Council, 1575, in 
Lansdown mss., No. 20. 
t ‘‘ Histrio-Mastix,” Part IL. pp. 553 seq. 
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Prynne states, was ‘‘a just, though terrible judgement of God 
upon these Play-haunters and prophaners of his holy day.’”’* A 
petition was thereupon sent to the Lords of the Council to ban- 
ish plays entirely from the city of London. They gave permis- 
sion to do so on Sundays, but not on other days. In the same 
year, at the request of Sir Francis Walsingham, twelve actors 
were selected by the Queen and appointed her ‘‘ Majestie’s 
Comedians and Servants.’’ ‘‘ They were sworn the Queenes 
servants, and were allowed wages and liveries as groomes of the 
chamber.’’+ The opposition to the theatres promoted their pros- 
perity, their audiences grew larger until Stubbes complained : 
‘* Mark the flocking and running to Theatres and Curtains, daily 
and hourly, night and day, time and tide, to see plays and in- 
terludes.”’ { 

The number of actors increased. A spy in the pay of Sir 
Francis Walsingham wrote to him, under date of January 25, 
1586, stating that the number of players was ‘‘ two hundred ” 
and that ‘‘ the daylie abuse of Stage-Playes is such an offence 
to the godly, and so great a hinderance to the gospell, as the 
papists do exceedingly rejoyce at the bleamysh theareof, and 
not without cause,’’ for, he continues to state, while the church- 
es were deserted, players and playhouses were prosperous.§ 
About this time began the famous Martin Marprelate contro- 
versy. This consisted of a series of anonymous tracts, issued 
by the Puritans, from a movable press, and directed against 
the Established Church; together with the replies thereto. 
Although they were not aimed at the theatre, yet the actors 
and dramatists allied themselves with the champions of the Es- 
tablishment against their common enemy, the Puritans. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift engaged Lyly, Marlowe, Greene, Kempe, Nash, 
to assist him. They brought to bear all their powers of wit, 
ridicule, sarcasm. The conflict became so bitter and fierce by 





* « Histrio-Mastix,” Fol., Part I., p. 557. 

+ Collier, ‘‘ Annals,” etc., Vol. L., pp. 254, 255. 
¢ ‘‘ Anatomy of Abuses,” 1583, p. 144. 

§ Harleian mss., No. 286. 
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1589 that the government was compelled to check them.* 
Thereupon the Lord Treasurer wrote to the Lord Mayor requir- 
ing him to stop all theatrical exhibitions within the city. This 
he gladly did, and accordingly the Lord Admiral’s and Lord 
Strange’s men were silenced. + In order to prevent a repetition 
of this offence on the part of the players, three commissioners 
were appointed in this same year, for inspecting and licensing 
plays in the city.{ The Blackfriars Theatre, originally built 
in 1576, was repaired, if not rebuilt, in 1596. This gave occa- 
sion to enemies of the drama to petition the Privy Council that 
the company be prevented from completing the work. A coun- 
ter-petition signed by Heminge, Burbadge, Shakespeare, and 
others, of the Lord Chamberlain’s company, was forwarded to 
the Privy Council, requesting permission to proceed with the re- 
building. The latter seems to have met with a favorable re- 
sponse, as the work was continued and completed during the 
summer months, while the company was acting at “‘ the Globe 








* Cf. Fleay, ‘‘Life and Works of Shakespeare,” p. 11 seq. Also pp. 


101-108. Lyly wrote: ‘‘Would these comedies might be allowed to be 
played, that are penned, and then I am sure Martin would be decyphered, 
and so perhaps discouraged.” 

+ On the fly-leaf of a book printed a few years before this, some one 
wrote the following epigram on this expulsion of the actors: 


‘“THE FOOLES OF THE CITTIE. 


‘List unto my dittye 
Alas! the more the pittye, 
From Troynovaunts olde cittie 
The Aldermen and Maier 
Have drivn eche poore plaier: 
The cause I will declaer, 
They wiselye doe complaine 
Of Wilson and Jacke Lane, 
And them who doe maintaine, 
And stablishe as a rule, 
Not one shall play the foole 
But they—a worthye scoole.” 

—Collier, ‘‘Annals,” etc., Vol. I., p. 231. 


¢ Collier, ‘‘ Annals,” etc., Vol. L, pp. 275, 276. 
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on the Bank-side,” their summer theatre. The Blackfriars was 
used only during the winter months. Elizabeth and her gov- 
ernment had always been triendly to the players. She had fre- 
quent Masks, Revels, and Plays presented at court. When 
visiting at the houses of her great noblemen she was enter- 
tained with such exhibitions. Something seems to have oc- 
curred during the winter of 1597-8 to lead her to check them. 
At that time she granted licenses to two companies. These were 
the companies of the Lord Admiral and the Lord Chamberlain. 
They alone were allowed ‘‘ to use and practise stage-playes.”’ 
All others were interdicted. In 1599 Edward Alleyn and Philip 
Henslowe began to build the Fortune playhouse in Golding Lane. 
The Puritans immediately took steps to prevent this increase of 
playhouses, and at once sent a communication to the Privy Coun- 
cil protesting. The latter so far heeded it that they, in June, 1600, 
made it a condition that if the Fortune was completed the Curtain 
** should be mined and plucked down, or put to some other good 
use.”? This, however, was not complied with. Atthesame time 
they issued an order restricting the number of theatres to two, 
viz., The Globe on the Bankside, Surrey, and The Fortune in 
Golding Lane, Middlesex. The former was occupied by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men; the latter by the Lord Admiral’s. The 
entry on the Council Register of June 22, 1600, is as follows: 
“First: That there shall be about the city two houses, and 
no more, allowed to serve for the use of the common stage plays ; 
of the which houses one shall be in Surrey, in that place which 
is commonly called The Bankside, or thereabouts, and the other 
in Middlesex.’’ Each was allowed to open twice in the week ; 
not at all on Sundays, nor during Lent. With these restric- 
tions Elizabeth tried to pacify the Puritans. 

In May, 1601, the Lord Admiral’s servants quitted the Cur- 
tain theatre for the Fortune. The former, however, was not 
closed. The players acting there not being of either of the two 
authorized companies, ignored the orders of the Privy Council 
restricting the number of companies and of theatres to two. 
The Privy Council thereupon sent a letter, May 10, 1601, 
to certain Justices of the Peace of the county of Middlesex, 
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calling attention to these facts and directing that these players 
be silenced and this theatre closed. So far as known, no steps 
were taken to execute this order. The authorities of the city 
of London for some reason temporarily ceased their opposition 
to the theatres. The Privy Council at the same time seemed 
to have changed their views—formerly friendly to the actors, 
they now became hostile. Doubtless the Lords were incensed 
that their orders were defied by a company of unauthorized 
players. They took immediate action and sent another letter 
to the authorities of Middlesex. As this contains an accurate 
description of the condition of affairs, and as it was the last act 
of the government of Elizabeth on the subject of plays, I quote 
part of it: 

¥ . . For whereas about a year & a half since (upon 
knowledge taken of the great enormities and disorders by the 
overmuch frequenting of. Plaies) wee did carefullie set downe 
& prescribe an order to be observed concerninge the number 
of Playe Howses, & the use & exercise of Stage plaies, with 
lymytacions of tymes and places for the same (namely that 
there should be but two howses allowed for that use, one in 
Middlesex called the Fortune, and one in Surrey called the 
Globe, and the same with observation of certaine daies and 
times, as in the said order is particularly expressed) in 
such sorte as a moderate practise of them for honest recreation 
might be contynued, and yet the inordinate concourse of dis- 
solute and idle people be restrayned.’’ * 

Queen Elizabeth died March 24, 1603, present reckoning. Her 
conduct towards the Puritans on the one hand, and the actors 
on the other, was conservative. While she listened to the com- 
plaints of the former, and gave heed to them, so far as to check 
and restrain all undue and hurtful freedom of the stage, she 
did not overlook the great benefit that dramatic representations 
were to the people. She considered them not only a source of 
innocent amusement, but also an educator, and therefore fos- 
tered them. As a consequence the dramatic profession in 
all its branches flourished. Between 1570 and 1600 eleven 
buildings had been erected to be used as theatres, viz.: The 





* Council Register, Dec. 31, 1601. 
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Theatre, built about 1570; The Curtain, 1570; The Blackfriars, 
1576; The Whitefriars, 1576; The Newington Theatre, 1580; 
The Rose, 1585; The Hope, 1585; Paris Garden Playhouse, 
1588; The Globe, 1594; The Swan, 1595; The Fortune, 1599. 

In addition to these places where plays were publicly pre- 
sented, the Boys of St. Paul’s Choir, and also of Westminster 
School, had from an early date privately acted plays. Says 
Scottowe : ‘‘ The transition of the drama from sacred to profane 
subjects effected a gradual change in the performers of theatri- 
cal pieces, as well as in the place of performance. As the clergy 
receded from, the scholars and choir-boys advanced upon, the 
stage, and under the designation of ‘children’ became in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James proficient and popular perform- 
ers.”’ * 

Notwithstanding the letter of the Privy Council restricting 
the number of theatres to two, all those which have just been 
mentioned, numbering eleven, were open and in constant use at 
the time of Elizabeth’s death.t Henslowe’s diary, passim, in- 
forms us that, previous to 1597, thirty different dramatic 
authors were in his pay. Also that between February 19, 
1591, and July 14, 1597, there were upwards of one hundred and 
ten different plays performed by the companies with which he 
was connected—viz.: Lord Strange’s, the Lord Admiral’s, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s, and Lord Pembroke’s. 

We also find in the same diary the titles of one hundred and 
sixty plays, entered between October, 1597, and March, 1603. 
Some of these were old ; most, however, werenew. Drake says 
there were fourteen distinct theatrical companies previous to 
1600. This, however, I think, is questionable. Atleast we have 
not the data to confirm it. Enough is known to prove beyond 
a doubt that during Elizabeth’s reign the dramatic profession in 





*There were four companies composed of children: The Boys of St. 
Paul’s Choir, The Boys of Westminster School, The Children of the Revels, 
and The Children of Windsor. Cf. R. G. White, ‘‘ Life and Genius of 
Shakespeare,” p. 188; also p. 420. 

+ Collier, ** Annals,” etc., Vol. I., pp. 842-3. 
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all its branches had made great progress, and at her death it 
was in a highly prosperous condition. 

James I. arrived at Charter House May 7, 1603. Out of re- 
spect to the new King the players did not act until new licenses 
could be obtained. This was a matter of only a few days. 
The Queen and many of the great noblemen followed the 
King’s example in adopting a company of players. This they 
could legally do, under Statutes 14 Eliz., C. 5,and 39 Eliz., C. 4. 
The result was the number of strolling companies increased un- 
til they became a nuisance, and in some cases, a danger. Now, 
however, this was altered. All such power was absorbed by 
the Crown, and from henceforth tt alone issued licenses to 
players. James had manifested his personal feelings on the 
subject of the drama by granting these licenses almost imme- 
diately upon his arrival in London. Even before this, while in 
Scotland, he had encouraged plays. At the same time he had 
no sympathy with the Puritans. He told Parliament that 
they ‘‘ do not so far differ from us in points of religion, as in their 
confused form'of policy and parity ; being ever discontented with 
the present government, and impatient to suffer any superiority ; 
which maketh their sects insufferable in any well-governed 
commonwealth.’ He hated them, both on personal and political 
grounds. He ‘‘ hated them with more than the hatred of Eliza- 
beth. Her aversion to them was political; his was personal. 
The sect had plagued him in Scotland, where he was weak ; and 
he was determined to be even with them in England, where he 
was powerful,’ says Macaulay. Notwithstanding, this body 
of men, brave, persistent, aggressive, compelled him to listen 
and to a certain degree yield to their protests against plays. 
The statute against ‘‘ profanely abusing the Name of God ”’ 
was passed in 1605. Beyond doubt this was in compliance with 
their demands, and for the purpose of silencing their protests. 
This effect: was temporarily accomplished, for there is no record 
of any further action on the part of the government until 1615. 
In that year a Privy Seal patent was granted to Rosseter 
and others, for erecting a second theatre in Blackfriars. They 
commenced to build in the autumn near the Church of St. 
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Anne. Ever on the alert, the Puritans, through the Lord May- 
or and Aldermen, entered a protest. The Privy Council yielded 
to this opposition and withdrew the patent, and on September 26, 
same year, issued an order that no such theatre should be con- 
structed. Rosseter and his friends ignored this action, and 
proceeded with the building. The Privy Council was notified. 
In the King’s name they wrote a letter to the Lord Mayor or- 
dering him to pull down the house. This work, thoroughly 
congenial to the latter, was promptly done. Within three days 
the Privy Council was formally notified that Rosseter’s theatre 
had been ‘‘ made unfit for any such use”’ as that for which it 
was designed. 

The Puritans had never ceased their complaints against act- 
ing of playson Sundays. James at length was compelled to 
heed them. In 1618, May 24, he issued his famous ‘‘ Declara- 
tion”’ ** concerning lawful sports to be used upon Sundays, 
after evening prayers ended, and upon holidays.’’ In that, 
he states, he found it necessary to ‘‘ rebuke some Puritans and 
precise people.”” Nevertheless, distasteful as it was to himself, 
he found it necessary to yield to the demands of these same 
‘** Puritans and precise people,’’ and forbid ‘‘ Interludes ”’ (used 
here as a term for all theatrical representations) on Sundays. 
Emboldened by these successes the opponents of plays now be- 
gan an assault on the Blackfriars Theatre. As this was used 
by the King’s company, it was a defianceto him. He was com- 
pelled to protect his own company and issued a patent under 
the Great Seal, March 27, 1619-1620 in which he empowers his 
‘* well-beloved servants to act, not only at the Globe on the Bank- 
side, but at their private house situate in the precincts of the 
Blackfriars.’’ During the last three or four years of James’ 
reign, the principles of Puritanism were silently permeating 
English society. As a consequence the attendance at the thea- 
tres began to diminish ; the remuneration of actors grew less. 
The condition of affairs is described in a tract published in 1623. 
‘*T should here unlock the casket of my knowledge (having 
well nigh forgot), and lay open some rarities concerning players ; 
but, because the commonwealth affords them not their due de- 
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sert, and for they are men of some parts, and live not like lazy 
drones, but are still in action, 1 am content silently to refer 
them to three sublunary felicities, which are these, a fair day, 
a good play, and a gallant audience ; and so let them shift for 
their lives.””* Notwithstanding the patronage of the court and 
nobility and its popularity with the masses, the theatre was 
unable successfully to resist the progress of Puritanism. This 
was the condition of affairs at the close of James’ reign. Charles 
I. ascended the throne March 27, 1625. Parliament assembled 
June 18, following. Among other things Charles inherited from 
his father a love of the dram a. We know that Charles I. was 
a student of Shakespeare. Says Milton, in Eikonoklastes: ‘I 
shall not instance an abstruse author, wherein the King might 
be less conversant, but one whom we well know was the clo- 
sest companion of these his Solitudes, William Shakespeare 
seq.”’ Some consider this ‘‘ a reproach flungin his dead King’s 
face’? by Milton. I do not so regard it. On June 24 he re- 
newed the license to the King’s players which had originally been 
granted by King James. Yet, strange tosay, the first statute 
passed during this reign was entitled “ An act for punishing 
divers Abuses committed on the Lord’s Day, called Sunday.”’ t 
It prohibited the performance of plays on thatday. This seems 
to have been done owing to a pressure of circumstances. In 
the body of the statute it is expressly stated ‘‘ This Act to con- 
tinue until the end of the First Session of the Next Parliament 
and no longer.” Charles, thus early in his reign, began to feel 
the powerful influence of the Puritans. For several years fol- 
lowing no action was taken by the authorities on this subject. 
In 1631 a petition was sent to Laud, Bishop of London, describ- 
ing the great popularity of the Blackfriars Theatre. It stated : 
‘“That by reason of a Playhouse, exceedingly frequented, in 
the Precinct of the said Blackfriers the inhabitants there suffer 
many grievances upon the inconveniences hereunto annexed and 
many other.’”’ Then allusion is made to “ the great recourse to 





* “Vox Graculi—a pretended prognostication for 1623,” p. 48. 
+ ‘‘The Statutes at Large, Vol. III., 1604-1698,” p. 119. 
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the Playes (especially of Coaches),’’ and a request made that this 
state of affairs be changed. This petition was quietly ignored. 
Laud, like his royal master, favored plays and players. Nor 
was he the only bishop of the Established Church who did. 
John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, not only witnessed plays, 
but a charge was made that he allowed Midsummer Night’s 
Dream to be acted in his house in London on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 27, 1631. This document is now in the library of Lambeth 
Palace. <A letter was written by John Spencer, probably a 
Puritanical preacher, to a lady who was present. Amongst 
other things, it asserts ‘‘ though you were drawne with the 
Bishopp’s coach to his house to heare such excellent musicke, 
such rare conceits, and to see such curious actors, and such a 
number of people to behold the same, yett all was but vanity 
and vexation of spiritt; and the more vanity, the more vexa- 
tion of spiritt, because it was upon the Lords-day, which should 
have been taken upp with better meditations, and contempla- 
tions of heaven and heavenly things.’”’ 

The Puritans were not in the least discouraged. With the 
growth of their sentiments came increased vigor in their attacks 
on the theatre. Petitions gave way to deeds. The Borough of 
Banbury had long been the home of Puritans. Davenant’s 
“‘Wits,”’ written this same year, ridicules these people. ‘‘ She is 
more devout than a Weaver of Banbury, that hopes to intice 
heaven by singing to make him lord of twenty looms.”’ In 
May, 1633, a company of players who went there to perform 
were arrested and imprisoned by the authorities. They ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, and were released by its order. 
Laud, like the King, was blind to the condition of affairs. Com- 
ing events were casting their shadows before. <A crisis was 
approaching. Instead of trying to avert it, he now advised the 
King, so it is stated, ‘‘to ratify and publish” the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion”’ regarding lawful sports and pastimes on the Sabbath 
day, originally issued by James I. in 1618. The King did so 
on October 18, 1633. As might have been expected, this 
gave great offence to the Puritans. At this time the opponents 
of the theatre addressed to the Privy Council the same petition 
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which in 1631 had been sent to Laud. The Council felt com- 
pelled to heed it. While not interfering with the performances 
at the Blackfriars, they issued an order,* which was posted in 
public places, that coaches should not approach the theatre 
nearer “than the farther side of St. Paul’s churchyard on the 
one side, and Fleet Conduit on the other side.” This order 
was rescinded on December 29 following. When Davenant’s 
‘“‘ Wits’ was presented to the Master of the Revels, in January, 
1633-4, the latter crossed out many passages as violating the 
statute of James. Davenant, possessing strong influence at 
court, had the attention of the King called to the matter. The 
latter rebuked the Master of the Revels, and directed such 
words as ‘‘ faith, death, and slight,”’ to stand ‘‘ as assevera- 
tions only and not oaths.”’ 

The breach between the Court and the Puritans now began 
to widen. The King became more bitterly opposed to them 
than ever. One of the many ways in which this manifested it- 
self was a most marked patronage of plays and masques by the 
King. The Court at this time entered on a carnival of dissipa- 
tion in this form of amusement. From November 16, 1633, to 
January 30, 1634, thirteen plays were acted before the King and 
Queen. The ms. Register of the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery informs us that twenty-two plays were acted before the 
King by his own company in the year preceding April, 1634. 
Prynne had published his Histrio-Mastix in 1633, and had 
dedicated it to his fellow-members of the legal profession. In 
order to repudiate it, and manifest their loyalty to the King, the 
Middle and Inner Temples, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, 
joined in a masque. It was called ‘* The Triumph of Peace,”’ 
and was acted February 3, 1634. It was most elaborate. No 
expense was spared. The music cost £1000. The clothes of the 
horsemen £10,000. Everything connected with it was on the 
same scale of magnificence.t+ 

The reputation of the Court as favoring plays became so wide- 





* Privy Council Register, October 9, 1633. 
+ Whitlocke’s ‘“‘ Memorials,” sub anno 1633. Masson, ‘‘ Life of Milton,” 
Vol. I., pp. 461-467. 
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spread that foreign actors came to London. In February, 1635, 
a’ French theatrical company played in private before the 
Queen. A day or two later a performance was given before 
the King.at Whitehall. This was followed by public perform- 
ances. They seem to have been successful, for they were 
allowed to obtain a permanent theatre. In the same year some 
Spanish actors arrived in London, and played before the King, 
December 23. 

In 1635 there were five authorized companies, exclusive of 
the French and Spanish ones, viz.: The King’s Company, 
The Queen’s Players, The Prince’s Players, The Children of the 
Revels, The Salisbury Court Co. In 1636 the plague broke out 
in London. This stopped all performances. On May 10, 
same year, the Privy Council issued an order forbidding all 
representations ‘‘of stage-plays, interludes, shows, and spec- 
tacles, until further order.” The different companies left Lon- 
don, went to the provinces, and played there the balance of this 
year. This order was rescinded February 23, 1636-7. As 
the plague continued the order was revived on March 1 next. 
The public taste for theatricals not being gratified, on account 
of these orders, a demand ‘sprung up for printed plays. Not 
being able to see them acted, men wished toread them. Hence 
many were printed, not a few without the consent of the com- 
panies to which they belonged. This caused an order to be 
issued June 10, 1637, forbidding printing of plays without con- 
sent of the companies which owned them. The plague abating, 
these restrictions were removed, and for the next year or two 
the theatres were well attended, as the following entry in the 
diary of Sir H. Mildmay shows: ‘‘3 Feb’y, 1637-8. Came home 
dirty and weary, the playe being full.” 

During 1638-9 the King’s Players acted twenty-four times be- 
fore the Court; six times at Hampton Court and Richmond ; 
eighteen times at Whitehall. Between June, 1638, and April, 
1640, thirty-one plays were presented before the Court. Dave- 
nant obtained a patent March 26, 1638-9, for building a new 
theatre in the city of London. The whole power of the Court 
seems to have been insufficient to make this good. The theatre 
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was not built. The patent was withdrawn in the autumn fol- 
lowing. Charles’ expenditure of money for plays and masques, 
according to Ben Jonson, had beenenormous. He had involved 
himself deeply, and was heavily in debt to the players. The 
last warrant issued to them previous to the Civil War was 
dated March 20, 1640-1, and was for £160. 

Another epoch had now been reached in the conflict. As 
before stated, King James, by Statute 1 Jac. I., C. 7, had ab- 
sorbed all power to grant licenses and control plays and players 
The Corporation of London had never recognized the right of 
the Government to do this, had always resisted efforts to 
enforce this authority within their jurisdiction, and had almost 
always been successful. Now, however, Parliament was under 
the control of the Puritans, and tt, in 1642, for the first time, 
claimed sole authority to legislate on this subject.* Ignoring 
the King and Privy Council it passed the following Ordinance 
“concerning stage-plays: ”’ 


‘‘ AN ORDINANCE of the Lords and Commons concerning 
Stage-plays. 


‘« Whereas the distressed estate of Ireland, steeped in her own 
blood, and the distracted estate of England, threatened with a 
cloud of blood by a civil war, call for all possible means to ap- 
pease and avert the wrath of God appearing in these judgments: 
amongst which fasting and prayer, having been often tried to 
be very effectual, have been lately and are still enjoined: and 
whereas public sports do not well agree with public calamities, 
nor public stage-plays with the seasons of humiliation, this be- 
ing an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and the other being 
spectacles of pleasure, too commonly expressing lascivious 
mirth and levity: it is therefore thought fit and ordained by 
the Lords and Commons in this Parliament assembled, that 
while these sad causes and set times of humiliation do continue, 
public stage-plays shall cease and be forborne. Instead of which 
are recommended to the people of this land the profitable and 
seasonable considerations of repentance, reconciliation, and 
peace with God, which probably will produce outward peace and 
prosperity, and bring again times of joy and gladness to these 
nations.”? Sept. 2, 1642. 





*Cf. Neal, ‘‘ History of the Puritans,” Vol. I., p. 424. 
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This was the initial act of that final contest which ended 
only with the downfall of Charles and the closing of the 
theatres. Parliament the next year, May 5, passed a resolution 
** that the book concerning the enjoying and tolerating of sports 
upon the Lord’s day be forthwith burned by the hand of the 
common hangman in Cheapside and other usual places.’’ The 
Sheriffs of London were directed ‘‘ to see the books burned.’’ 
This they did promptly. On May 10 the order was executed, 
and the books burned. When we remember that King James 
in issuing this ‘‘ Declaration ”’ stated he found it necessary ‘‘ to 
rebuke some Puritans and precise people,’ and further, that 
Charles I. had ‘‘ratified’’ it, we can realize the full force of 
this act. It was defiance, open, absolute, peremptory. Parlia- 
ment not only intended to restrict theatrical amusements but 
also to prevent actors and dramatists from instilling in the 
public mind notions hostile to itself. The first infraction of the 
ordinance of Sept. 2, 1642, did not take place until Oct. 6, 1644. 
The authorities must have dealt summarily with the offenders, 
as there is no further account of a violation of it until two years 
still later, when a company of players performed Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ King and No King’’ at Salisbury Court Theatre. 
The Sheriffs of London dispersed the audience and arrested one 
performer. Puritanism grew apace. It now had supreme con- 
trol. So powerful had it become that neither King, Court, 
players, nor audience dared todefyit. Still Parliament was not 
satisfied. Now that it possessed the power, it was determined 
to use it to the fullest extent. The ordinance of Sept. 2, 1642, 
not having effectually closed the theatres, another was adopted 
October 22, 1647, entitled ‘* An Ordinance of the Lords and Com- 
mons, assembled in Parliament, for the Lord Mayor of the city 
of London, and the Justices of the Peace, to suppress Stage- 
Plays and Interludes, etc.’’ It directed that all ‘‘ Players or 
Actors ”’ who perform, shall be committed ‘‘ to any common jail 
or prison ’’ until ‘‘ the next general Sessions ofthe Peace . . . 
there to be punished as Rogues, according to law.” * 





* «*Scobell’s Collection of Acts and Ordinances, Anno 1647,” ch. 97. 
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A few months later the House of Commons was informed that 
plays were still acted in different parts of London and Middle- 
sex. It tookimmediate action and ordered an ordinance drawn. 
The House of Lords, however, anticipated the Commons, and 
reported an ordinance on the subject. The result was an Act 
passed February 11, 1647, entitled ‘‘ For the Suppression of all 
Stage-Plays and Interludes.’’* It made five different pro- 
visions on the sv dvject. (I.) It declared all players rogues 
within the meaning of 39 Eliz.and7 Jac. I. (II.) Itauthorized 
the Lord Mayor, Justices of the Peace, and Sheriffs to pull down 
and demolish all stage galleries, seats, and boxes. [A copy of 
‘* Stow’s Annales,’’ edition 1631, in Thirlestane House, Chelten- 
ham, contains some MS. additions which give a detailed account 
of the demolition of the theatres. ‘‘ Globe playhouse ‘ 
pulled downe to the ground, by S* Matthew Brand, on Munday 
the 15 of April 1644, to make tennements in the roome of it.’’ 
*Blacke Friers . . . was pulled downe to the ground on 
Munday the 6 daye of August, 1655, and tennements built in the 
roome.”’ ‘*Salsbury Court . . . was pulled downe by a 
company of Souldiers, set on by the Sectuaries of these sad 
times, on Saturday, the 24 day of March, 1649.”’ ‘‘ Phenix 

was pulled downe also this day, being Saturday the 24 
day of March 1649, by the same Souldiers.’”’ ‘‘ Fortune : 
was pulled downe on the inside by the Souldiers this 1649.” 
“Hope . . . A Playhouse for Stage Playes on Mundayes, 
Wednesdayes, Fridayes, and Saterdayes, And for the Baiting 
of the Beares on Tuesdayes and Thursdayes io. — ae 
pulled downe to make tennements . . . on Tuesdaye the 25 
day of March 1656.” (‘The Academy,”’ London, Oct. 28, 1882, 
p. 315.) The Fortune Theatre, I may add, was of wood on the 
inside, of brick on the outside, the former only was ‘“ pulled 
downe.”] (III.) It inflicted the punishment of public whipping 
upon all players for the first offence, and for the second offence 
they were to be deemed incorrigible rogues and dealt with 





* Vide ‘‘ Scobell’s Collection of Acts and Ordinances from 1640 to 1656,” 
p. 148, 
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accordingly. (IV.) It appropriated all money collected from 
the spectators to the poor of the parish. (V.) It imposed a fine 
of five shillings upon every person present at the performance 
, ofaplay. The final action of the Puritan Parliament was the 
appointment of Captain Bethan, Provost-Martial, Sept 13, 1648. 
The record is as follows: ‘£13 Sept 1648, Capt. Bethan made 
Provost-Martial, with power to apprehend such as stayed in 
town contrary to the ordinance, and to seize upon all ballad 
singers, sellers of malignant pamphlets, and to send them to 
the several Militias, and to suppress stage-plays.’’ Capt. 
Bethan did enforce this. There are records only of one or two 
insignificant performances after this time. [‘‘20 Dec. 1649. 
Some stage-players in Saint John’s Street were apprehended by 
troopers, their clothes taken away, and themselves carried to 
prison,’’ says Whitelocke. ‘‘ We need not any more stage- 
plays; we thank them [the Puritans] for suppressing them: 
they save us money.” ‘A Key to the Cabinet of the Parlia- 
ment’’ (1648).] The theatres were demolished ; the companies 
disbanded ; actors compelled to seek other means of livelihood. 
As most of them were Royalists they went into the King’s 
army. While the Puritans remained in power the Drama, 
in all its forms, was dead. 
























IV. 
THE LITERARY WARFARE. 











The Puritans were fully alive to the power of the press. 
While their men of affairs were using every available means to 
influence the authorities to make and execute laws against thea- 
tres, their men of letters tried through the press to create and fos- 
ter a public sentiment hostile tothem. With this object in view 
they published a series of books and pamphlets. Some were 
serious and hortatory; others in the vein of sarcasm and bit- 
ter invective; others, again, intensely denunciatory. The dram- 
atists were not slow to respond. They began a counter-attack, 
using the same weapons. In order to obtain an accurate and 
comprehensive idea of the subject under investigation, it is nec- 
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essary to examine carefully this phase of the conflict. The at- 
tack on the Puritan side opened by the publication of ‘A Trea- 
tise wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine plays, or Enterluds, 
with other idle pastimes, etc., commonly used on the Sabboth 
day, are reproved by the Authoritie of the Word of God, etc.” 
The author signs himself ‘‘ John Northbrooke, Minister and 
Preacher of the word of God.’ It was entered at Station- 
ers’ Hall in 1577. It was probably written in that or the pre- 
vious year. There is no date on the title-page. This was a 
warning against ‘‘7dle pastimes ”’ in general, ‘‘ Vaine plays 
or Enterluds’’ being only one among many such. The fol- 
lowing passages will enable the reader to form an opinion of 
this book : 

“If you will learne howe to bee false and deceyve your 
husbandes, or husbandes their wyves, howe to playe the har- 
lottes, to obtayne one’s love, howe to ravishe, howe to be- 
guyle, howe to betraye, to flatter, lye, sweare, forsweare, howe 
to allure to whoredome, howe to murther, howe to poyson, 
howe to disobey and rebell against princes, to consume treas- 
ures prodigally, to moove to lustes, to ransacke and spoyle 
cities and townes, to bee idle, to blaspheme, to sing filthie songs 
of love, to speak filthily, to be prowde, howe to mocke, scoffe, 
and deryde any nation . . . shall not you learne, then, at 
such enterludes howe to practise them. I am persuaded that 
Satan hath not a more speedie way, and fitter schoole to work 
and teach his desire, to bring men and women into his snare of 
concupiscence and filthie lustes of wicked whoredome, than those 
places, and playes and theatres are.”’ 

The depravity of human nature is manifested by the fact 
that ‘‘many can tarie at a vayne playe two or three houres, 
when as they will not abide scarce one houre at a sermon.” 
The authorities are held responsible: ‘‘I mawaile the magis- 
trates suffer them thus to continue, and to have houses builded 
for such exercises, and purposes which offend God so highly.” 

The next book on the same side was by Stephen Gosson. He 
was the author of some plays. At twenty-five his views on this 
subject underwent a radical change and he entered the church. 
This book, published in 1579, was entitled ‘‘ The Schoole of 
Abuse, conteining a plesaunt invective against Poets, Pi- 
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pers, Plaiers, Jesters, and such like Caterpillers of a Com- 
monwelth : Setting up the Flagge of Defiaunce to their mis- 
chievous exercise, and overthrowing their Bulwarkes, by 
Prophane Writers, Naturall reason, and Common Experi- 
ence :’’ The fanaticism and bitter invective which pervade most 
of these writings are absent from this book. Gosson is more 
just and liberal in his thoughts and feelings than the other 
writers. The following passages in reference to players and to 
plays are examples: **. . . it is well known that some of 
them are sober, discreete, properly learned, honest householders, 
and citizens well thought on amonge their neighbours at home, 
seq:’’ ‘‘ And as some of the players are farre from abuse, so 
some of their playes are without rebuke.’? Nevertheless he 
argues that theatres lead to Idleness, Immorality, Decline of 
Strength and Valor, both in the case of nations and of in- 
dividuals. 

An anonymous author came to the support of Gosson in 
1580, and published ‘‘ The Second and Third Blast of Retreat 
from Plays and Theatres.’’ He discusses the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘Evils of travelling players.’’ ‘Temples prophaned 
with plaies.”’ ‘‘ Theatres the Chappels of Satan.’’. ‘‘ The open 
wickedness of harlots at plaies.” ‘‘ Against training up of boies 
to plaies.’’ ‘ Plaiers the schoolmasters of Sin in the schoole 
of abuse.’’ ‘‘ Plaiers infamous persons.”’ 

Thos. Lodge replied to Gosson. The latter answered Lodge 
by issuing, in 1581 or 1582, ‘“‘ Plays Confuted on Five Actions.” 
The next important book on the Puritan side was ‘ Phillip 
Stubbes’s Anatomy of the Abuses in England.’ This was 
published in 1583. The author refers to many abuses, amongst 
others, ‘‘ Stage-Playes, and Enterluds,’”’ which he denounces in 
unmeasured terms. Players he describes as “‘ these Mockers 
and Flowters of his Majesty, these dissembling Hipocrites, 
and flattering Gnatoes, . . . masking Players, painted 
sepulchres, doble dealing ambodexters.’’ He agrees with Au- 
gustine, whom he quotes, that “plaies were ordeined by the 
Devill.”’ Of theatres, he says, ‘‘So often as they goe to those 
howses where Players frequent thei go to Venus pallace & 
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sathan’s synagogue, to worship devils, & betray Christ Jesus.” 
; ‘* Doo they not draw the people from hering the word 
of God, from godly Lectures and Sermons? . . . Do they 
not maintaine bawdrie, insinuat folery, & renue the remem- 
brance of hethen idolatrie? Do they not induce whordom & 
unclennes?’’ He sums up the whole matter with this sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Away therefore with this so infamous an art! ”’ 

Several works of minor importance followed this. Space 
forbids anything more than a mention of them. They are 
“ Touchstone for the Time,” written by Whetstone, published 
in 1584; ‘* Mirror of Monsters,” by Wm. Rankins,* 1587; 
** Overthrow of Stage-Playes,’’ by Dr. Rainolds, 1599. Pass- 
ing by these, we come to the latest and most important of all 
the books issued by the Puritans. This was ‘‘ Histrio-Mastiz, 
The Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie.” + It was written 
by Wm. Prynne, and was published in 1633. The book is an 
octavo of over 1000 closely printed pages. The title-page in- 
forms us exactly what the author for himself and the Puritans 
thought of the drama. It reads as follows: ‘‘That Popular 
Stage-playes (the very Pompes of the Divell which we renounce 
in Baptisme, if we beleeve the Fathers) are sinfull, heathenish, 
lewde, ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious corruptions, 
condemned in all ages, as intolerable Mischiefes to Churches, to 
Republickes, to the manners, mindes, and soules of men. And 
that the Profession of Play-Poets, of Stage-Players, together 
with the penning, acting and frequenting of stage-playes. are 
unlawfull, infamous, and misbeseeming Christians.”’ 

He proceeds to prove this in logical form, and by copious 
references to the Bible, Greek and Roman writers, Early 
Fathers and Councils of the Christian Church. The following 
passage gives us Prynne’s opinion as to the origin of stage- 
plays, and at the same time is an example of the logical form 
in which the book is written : 





* Rankins afterward became a writer of Comedy and Tragedy and was 
in Henslowe’s pay. 
+ There is an original copy in the Lenox Library. References are to it. 
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‘That which had its birth and primarie conception from the 
very Devill himselfe who is all and onely evill ; must needes be 
Sinfull, Pernicious, and altogether unseemely, yea, Unlawfull 
unto Christians. But Stage-Playes had their birth, and pri- 
mary conception, from the very Devill himselfe, whois all, and 
onely evill. Therefore they must needes bee Sinfull, Pernicious 
and altogether unseemely, yea, Unlawfull unto Christians.” * 

He informs us that plays form the recreation of Devils. He 
states, approvingly, on the authority of Matthew Paris, ‘‘ that 
every Lord’s day at night . . . the Devils did use to meete 
in Hell, and there did recreate and exhilarate themselves with 
Stage-Plays.”’ + 

He describes the latter as ‘‘ Such infernall Pastimes.” Most 
readers of the Bible, be they Puritans or others, will be sur- 
prised to learn that Hell is a place of recreation and exhilara- 
tion. 

So much for plays. He thinks players are equally bad. 
They are ‘‘ infamous ’”’; ‘‘ professed agents and instruments of 
the Devill ’’; ‘‘ the pests of the Commonweale, the corrupters and 
destroyers of youth”’; ‘‘ the giving of money to them, a grand 
sin, yea, a sacrificing unto Devills.’’ It would seem that noth- 
ing more could be said against actors. In addition to all this, 
he charges them with, what in the eyes of Puritans was equally 
bad, being Papists: ‘‘ most of our present English Actors (as 1 
am credibly informed) being professed Papists, as is the Founder 
of the late erected new Play-house.’’ He describes play-houses 
at length, and sums up all by characterizing them as ‘‘ the 
most filthy Dens of the Devill.”” This was not meant to be 
figurative language. He states, asan historic fact, there was 
“a visible apparition of the Devill on the Stage, at the Bel 
savage Playhouse, in Queene Elizabeth’s dayes. . . . (the 
truth of which I have heard from many now alive, who well re- 
member it).”’ 

In these passages, which accurately represent the tenor of his 
book, Prynne voices the current sentiments of the Puritans on 





* Part I., pp. 12-13. 
+ Actus I., Sceena Prima, p. 9. 
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this subject. Of course men holding such views saw in the 
theatre absolutely nothing that was good. When they had the 
power there was only one course for them to pursue if they 
would be consistent, and that was to destroy theatres. This 
they did promptly. remorselessly, effectually. 

The dramatic profession did not receive these assaults pas- 
sively. They in turn attacked. The dramatists, the actors, 
the clowns, all took the offensive. The weapons they used 
were Ridicule, Satire, Reason. Tarlton, the famous clown, 
used the first of these in replying to Gosson’s ‘ Schoole of 
Abuse.” In his “ Jigge of a horse loade of Fooles,”’ he sang 
the following lines : 

‘This foole he is a Puritane, 
Goose-son we call him right, 
Squeaking, gibbering of everie degree, 
A most notorious piedbalde foole, 
For sure a hippocrite, 
Of a verie numerous familie.” 


Ridicule like this, when sung by a clown as witty as Tarlton, 
to an audience thoroughly in sympathy with the sentiment, was 
very effective. 

The first pamphlet in defence of the drama was by Thos. 
Lodge. He described it as ‘‘ A Reply to Stephen Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse, In Defence of Poetry, Musick and Stage 
Plays. By Thomas Lodge.’’ It has no date, but was prob- 
ably printed about 1579-1580. Lodge was a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and the author of many works. In this pamphlet he 
wrote : 

‘* But (of truth) I must confess with Aristotle, that men are 
greatly delighted with imitation, and that it were good to bring 
those things on stage, that were altogether tending to vertue. 
. . . I wishas zealously as the best that all abuse of Playinge 
weare abolished, but for the thing, the antiquitie causeth me to 
allow it, so it beusedas itshould be. . . . Butsure itwere 
pittie to abolish that which hath so great vertue in it, because 
it is abused.”’ 

Mr. Saintsbury characterizes this pamphlet as “‘ an academic 
but not very urbane reply to Stephen Gosson’s School of 
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Abuse.’’ I dissent from this opinion. It impressed meas being 
dignified, courteous, judicial. 

A play, written against the Puritans, by an unknown author, 
appeared in 1589. It was entitled ‘“‘ A Merry Knock to Know 
a Knave.’”’ One of the characters was a priest, who was in- 
tended to represent the Puritan clergy. He satirized the latter 
by saying : 

‘‘Thus preach we still unto our breth-e-ren, 
Though in our heart we never mean the thing ; 
Thus do we blind the world with holiness, 

And so by that are termed pure Precisians.” 

These plays were very effective in bringing into contempt the 
opponents of the theatre. The ‘‘ Anatomy of Abuses’”’ was 
replied to by Thos. Nash in 1590, with ‘‘ The Anatomie of Ab- 
surditie.”’ The author therein says: 

“JT . . . hasten to other men’s furie, who make the Presse 
the dunghill whither they carry all the muck of their mellan- 
cholicke imaginations, pretending forsooth to anatomize abuses, 
and stubbe up sin by the rootes, when as there waste paper 
being wel viewed, seemes fraught with nought els save dogge 
daie’s effects, who, wresting places of Scripture against pride, 
whoredome, covetousnesse, gluttonie, and drunkennesse, ex- 
tend their invectives so farre against the abuse, that almost 
the thing remaines not whereof they admitte anie lawfull use 
seq.”’ 

Nash followed this pamphlet with another in 1592, bearing 
the singular title, ‘‘ Pierce Penniless. His Supplication to 
the Devil.’”’ Plays, he writes, ‘‘ show the ill successe of treason, 
the fall of hastie climbers, the wretched ende of usurpers, the 
miserie of civill dissention, & how just God is evermore in 
punishing ofmurther. . . . Whatshould I say more? they 
are sower pills of reprehension, wrapt up in sweete words.”’ 
He speaks rather disrespectfully of his antagonists as ‘‘ some 
shallow-brayned censurers (not the deepest serchers into the 
secrets of government).” Nash was one of the most prolific 
and best prose writers of that day. He was a consistent and 
persistent enemy of the Puritans. He opened the Martin Mar- 
prelate controversy, and attacked their views of church govern- 
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ment. In these two tracts and others he replied to their assaults 
on the theatre. 

Probably the most elaborate and serious defence of the drama 
was Thos. Heywood’s ‘‘ Apology for Actors.” It appeared in 
1612, and was the last important book on this subject previous 
to the closing of the theatres by the Puritan Parliament. The 
title ran: “* An Apology for Actors. 1. Their Antiquity. 2. 
Their ancient dignity. 3. The true use of their Quality. 
Thos. Heywood. 1612.” 

He defends the drama on three grounds : 

‘** First, playing is an ornament to the citty, which strangers 
of all nations repairing hither report of in their countries. 
: Secondly, our English tongue . . . is now by this 
secondary meanes of playing continually refined. Thirdly, 
playes have made the ignorant more apprehensive, taught the 
unlearned the knowledge of many famous histories, instructed 
such as cannot reade in the discovery of all our English Chron- 
icles.”’ 

Heywood was a voluminous dramatic writer. This book is 
quite free from scurrility and abuse; the tone is temperate ; it 
is scholarly. He quotes extensively from the Greek and Latin 
classics in support of his views. 

In 1616 a Puritan preacher in Southwark was very active in 
arraigning the players at the Globe Theatre. He was replied 
to by Nathan Field, one of Shakespeare’s company of actors, 
who published a small tract entitled ‘‘The Remonstrance of 
Nathan Field.’’ The author was the son of the Kev. John 
Field, a Puritan minister and one of the bitterest opponents of 
the theatre. Notwithstanding he (Nathan Field) was a player, 
he was evidently a very pious man, and has written in a re- 
ligious strain. The tract is both rare and unique. It was 
edited and reprinted from the original manuscript by J. O. 
Halliwell in 1865. But twenty-five copies were issued. Fif- 
teen of these were destroyed. Of one of the remaining copies 
(No. 4), in Harvard College Library, the following is a verbatim 
copy : 
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THE REMONSTRANCE OF NATHAN FIELD. 


or wittnes with me, O my Conscience, and reward me, 

O Lord, according to the truth of my lipps, how I love the 
Sanctuary of my God, and worship towardes his holy alter ; 
how I have according to my poore talent indeavoured to study 
Christ and make sure my eleccion, how I reverence the feete of 
those that bring glad tidings of the Gospell, and that I beare 
in my soule the badge of a Christian, practise to live the lief of 
the faithfull, wish to dye the death of the righteous and hope to 
meete my Saviour in the Cloudes. If you merveyle, Sir, why 
I beginne with a protestation soe zelous and sacred, or why I 
salute yow in a phrase soe confused and wrapped, I beseech you 
understand, that you have bene of late pleased (and that many 
tymes) from the holy hill of Sion the pulpitt, a place sanctified 
and dedicated for the winning not discouraging of soules, to 
send forth many those bitter breathinges, those uncharitable 
and unlimitted curses of condemnacions against that poore call- 
ing, it hath pleased the Lord to place me in, that my spiritt is 
moved, the fire is kindled, and I must speake, and the rather, 
because yow have not spared in the extraordinary violence of 
your passion particularly to point att me and some other of my 
quallity and directly to our faces in the publique assembly to 
pronounce us dampned, as thoughe you ment to send us alive 
to hell in the sight of many wittnesses. Christ never sought 
the strayed sheepe in that manner, he never cursed it with ac- 
clamacion or sent a barking dogg to fetch it home, but gently 
brought it uppon his owne shoulders. The widdowe never 
serched for her lost groate with spleene and impatience, but 
gently swept her house and founde it: If it be sinfull to lay 
stumbling blockes in the way of the blind, if it be cruelty to 
bruse the broken reede. if children are to be fedd with milke and 
not strong meate, let God and his working tell yow, whether 
yow have not sinned in hindering the simplenes of our soules, 
from the suckicis of your better doctrine, by laying in their 
wayes your extravagant and unnecessary passions ; whether 
you have not bene cruell to inflame those hartes with choller, 
that brought into the Church knees and minds of sorrow and 
submission: and whether yow have not bene a preposterous 
nurse to poyson us with desperacion, insteede of feedinge us 
with instruccion. Surely, Sir, your iron is so entred into my 
soule, you have soe laboured to quench the spiritt to hinder the 
sacrament and banish me from myne owne parishe church, that 
my conscience cannot be quiett within me untill I have defended 
it by putting yow in mind of your uncharitable dealing with 
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your poore parishoners, whose purses participate in your contri- 
bucion, and whose labour yow are contented to eate, howsoever 
yow despise the man that gaynes it, or the wayes he gettes it, 
like those unthankful ones, that will refreshe themselves with 
the grape, and yet breake and abuse the branches. And pardon 
me, Sir, if that for defence of my profession in patience and 
humblenes of spiritt I expostulate a little with yow, wherein I 
desire yow to conceave, that I enter not the list of contencion, 
but only take holde of the hornes of the Altar in myne owne de- 
fence and seeke to wipe of those deepe, deadly and monstrous 
blemishes yow have cast uppon me, such as indeed made us 
blush, all Christian eares to glow, and all honest hartes to ad- 
mire att. Yow waded very low with hatred against us, when 
yow ransacked hell to finde the register, wherein our soules are 
written dampned, and I make noe question, soe confident am I 
of my parte in the death and passion of Christ, who suffered for 
all mens sinnes, not excepting the player, thoughe in his tyme 
there were some, that if you had with charity cast your eyes to 
heaven yow might more easily have found our names written in 
the book of lief, and herein is my faith the stronger, because in 
Gods whole volume,—which I have studied as my best parte,— 
I find not any trade of lief except Conjurers, sorcerers, and 
witches (ipso facto) damned, nay not expressely spoken against, 
but only the abuses and bad uses of them, and in that point I 
defend not ours, nor should have disagreed with yow, if you had 
only strooke att the corrupt branches, and not laid your axe to 
the roots of the tree. Doe yow conclude it dambnable because in 
the olde world or after in the tyme of the patriarckes, Judges, 
Kinges and prophetts, there were noe players, why, Sir, there 
was a tyme there was noe smith in Israel; are all smithes there- 
fore damned ? a sinfull conclucion! doe yow conclude it damna- 
ble, because that in the tvme of Christ and his Apostles, it was 
not peculiarly justified and commended to after ages? Why 
neither Christ, nor they by their letters Pattentes incorporated 
either the mercer, draper, gouldsmith or a hundred trades and 
misteries that att this day are lawful, and would be very sorry 
to heare the sentence of damnacion pronounced against them, 
and simply because they are of such a trade, and yet there are 
faultes in all professions, for all have sinne may be freely spoken 
against. Doe yow conclude them damned, because that in the 
raigne of tyrant Cesar they suffered banishment: which he 
did because he had worse thoughts and more divelishe desseires 
to imploy himself. But our Caesar and David that can vouch- 
safe amongst his grave exercises some tyme to tune himnes, 
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and harken unto harmelesse matters of delight, our Josua that 
professeth (howsoever other nacions doe) he and his houshould 
will serve the Lord, holdes it noe execrable matter to tollerate 
them ; and how ungodly a speech it is in a publick pulpitt to 
say that he maynteynes those whom God hath damned, I ap- 
peale to the censure of all faithfull subjects, nay all Christian 
people ; or doe yow conclude them damned because the woman 
you sited (perhaps) out of Legenda Auria that comming to a 
playe was possessed with an evill spiritt, and tolde by the 
devill, that he could have had noe power of her, but that he 
tooke her uppon his owne ground, which you strayne to be the 
playhouse; I pray, Sir, what became of all the other audience 
they were all uppon the same ground ? were they all possessed ? 
Truly, Sir, in my religion it is daungerous to hearken to the 
divell, dambnable to beleeve him, and to produce his testimony 
to prove the poore members of Christ dampned, God deliver me 
from an argument soe polluted or an imaginacion soe abomina- 
ble; but could you have inferred that uppon this silly woman 
(for upon such weaknes the Divell trieth his conclucions) the 
finger of the Holy Ghost had come as unto Baltasar, and writ- 
ten, ‘‘ thou art possest for seeing a play,” I would with Jeromy 
have imployed rivers of teares to wash away the name of a 
player, and with Jeromy have kneeled untill my knees had 
bene as huffes to repeat soe faltie a profession: But (God 
willing) noe instance grounded uppon the Divell, father of lies, 
shall make me ashamed of it, when a State soe Christian and soe 
provident are pleased to spare and none repines att, but some 
few whose Curiosity outwayeth their Charity ; but rather the 
better conceited because the Divell dislikes it, holding it for a 
generall Maxime, that the sclanders of the wicked are approba- 
cions unto the godly. 


INSCRIBED.— Feld the players letter to Mr. Sutton, preach- 
er at St. Mary Overs., 1616. 
WILLIAM H. FLEMING. 
(To be concluded.) 
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SHAKESPEARE’S WORD-PLAY AND PUNS. 
I. ‘* THE WINTER’S TALE.’’ 


HERE is no sharper difference that divides us from 
the Elizabethans than our different way of looking 
at plays upon words. Whatfor us is a silliness and 
impertinence, hardly endured in conversational bores 

and rigidly shut out from literature, was for them not only an 
endless source of amusement, but even a serious means of lit- 
erary effect. In this point Shakespeare was at one with his 
age, and Shakespeare’s puns are, for good or for evil, a signifi- 
cant part of Shakespeare’s poetry. Hence the study of them 
belongs to the study of Shakespeare’s mind and method. Such 
study, if it lead us to see, in our modern scorn of puns, some- 
thing irrational and narrow, will perhaps do good in enlarg- 
ing our esthetical philosophy, but it will certainly shed light on 
many dark places of interpretation and gather into masses 
for reasoning the facts that bear upon the modes of feeling in 
which Shakespeare’s art differed from ours, and the ways in 
which his speech either in vowel or in consonant sounded unlike 
our own. 

The puns of Shakespeare fall, according to their nature and 
dramatic purpose, into two classes, which are very different. 
In the construction of a drama, be that construction never so 
skilful, there are minor scenes that serve only to prepare the 
mind for the great scenes, and there are minor characters that 
serve only to bring out the qualities and facilitate the action of 
great characters. In such minor scenes as these, and in the 
speech of such minor characters, in order to keep them from 
dragging, Shakespeare is lavish of puns and word play that 
are meant simply ‘to pass the time,’”’ to amuse and tickle. 
These may be called his facetious puns, and they form the larger 
and more salient class. But in great scenes and in the speech 
of great characters the pun is used for emotional purposes, to 
give to serious parts, by a touch of the grotesque or of the un- 
expected, a greater depth of meaning or a keener note of pathos, 
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Such puns make the second class, and may be called the serious 
puns. They are far less numerous, as it appears, than the face- 
tious puns; but, as may be suspected from our changed habits 
of thought and feeling and speech, they often elude our obser- 
vation and may be far more numerous than we reckon. 

Outside of these two classes of real puns, there are many 
plays on words, in all stages of approximation, that have not 
reached the stage of pun. Thus Camillo says to Perdita the 
shepherdess, in pretty compliment to her beauty, IV. iii. 109 
(the notation is that of the Globe Edition, of 1884) : 

I should leave grazing were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 
Leontes, in denouncing his wife’s supposed guilt, says : 
Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, 
She would not live 
The running of one glass (I. ii. 304). 

Autolycus says: 

Had not the oldman . . . scared my choughs from the chaff (IV. 
iii. 630). 

Paulina says: 

Here’s such ado to make no stain, a stain as passes colouring (II. ii. 19). 

The third gentleman describes how Perdita heard the manner 
of her mother’s death : 

One of the prettiest touches of all, and that which angled for my eyes, 
caught the water (i.e. tears), though not the fish (V. ii. 89). 

This same third gentleman (who, as Perdita’s steward, must 
have made life bitter to her by his punning) describes the meet- 
ing of Leontes and Polixenes : 

The ‘“‘encounter” . . . undoes description to do it (V. ii. 58). 

Florizel, pledging all his good qualities to Perdita, is eager to 

Commend them and condemn them to her service (IV. iv. 387). 

So Antigonus, without exactly punning, plays with Leontes’ 
word raise (II. i. 198); and so Hermione uses, with pregnant 
meaning, the word “I long’’ (I. i. 101) in such a way as to 
prepare Leontes’ mind for Perdita’s coming (cf. 1V. iv. 681). 
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Of like nature is the clause descriptive of poor Antigonus’ fate, 
as what happened to the land service, Leontes’ army, as op- 
posed to his navy (III. iv. 96). And when Hermione says to 
her jealous husband, 

You, my lord, do but mistake, 
Leontes gives the frightful answer, 

You have mistook, my lady, 

Polixenes for Leontes (II. i. 81). 

The puns that are purely facetious seem to have, in the most 
cases, no connection with the character or with the action. 
They serve, in Shakespeare’s method, only the purpose of en- 
livening the scene and amusing the audience. Thus it is the 
rude servant of the Bohemian shepherd that, in describing the 
riches of *‘ the pedlar’s pack,’’ makes a hit at the lawyers : 

He hath points (i.e. laces) more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can 
handle (IV. iv. 206). 

The clown, speaking of his new fine clothes, defies Autolycus 
to say that his robes are not gentleman born (7.e. borne) (V. 
ii.143). And, as he had received the king’s favors before his 
father, he says that ‘‘he was a gentleman born before his 
father’’ (V. ii. 150). In such happy fooleries the speech of 
Autolycus is rich, e.g. : 

Money’s a medlar that doth utter all men’s ware (IV. iv. 380). 

Tradesmen .. . often give us soldiers the lie (i.e. lie to us) (IV. iv. 768). 

So, after changing clothes and foot-gear with Florizel, he cries: 

What an exchange, had this been without boot! What a boot is here 
with the exchange! (IV. iv. 690). 

Are you in earnest ? Indeed I have had earnest (IV. iv. 660). 

I'll be with you at your sheep shearing: 'llmake . . . the shearers 
prove sheep (IV. iv. 129). 

Even in his bursts of exquisite song the punning cannot be 
suppressed : 
A merry heart goes all the day (IV. ii. 183). 
is a pretty saying that involves two meanings. 
When the clown says, 
We are very plain fellows, 
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Autolycus replies : 
A lie, you are rough and hairy (IV. iv. 7438). 

And, at the end, jesting at his foul clothes, he says: 

Let me be unrolled (i.e. enrolled) and my name put in the book of 
virtue (IV. iv. 131). 

In unrolled for enrolled we have the type of another class of 
word-plays, the class that lived on to blossom to its fullest under 
Sheridan and Mrs. Malaprop: the substitution for facetious ef- 
fect of the wrong word for the right one. This of course is used 
in the drama to mark the speech of the unlearned. So the 
clown says, in joy at his turn of luck: 

Being in so preposterous (i.e. prosperous) estate. 
And he asks about the pedlar, punning three deep: 
Has he any unbraided (embroidered) wares? (IV. iv. 204). 

And the rustic servant brags of the dancers who have danced 
before the king, and can jump twelve foot and a half by the 
squire (7.e. square) (LV. iii. 348). 

**Clamour your tongues” (i.e. clamp) (IV. iv. 250), and Saltiers for 
Satyrs (IV. iv. 334). 

The Clown, like Autolycus, is a large maker of facetious puns : 

Though my case be a pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flayed out of it 
(IV. iv. 825). 

There (in helping the drowning sailors) your charity would have lacked 
footing (III. iii. 113). 

The Shepherd’s servant also makes many such puns. The 

singer of 
‘‘bawdry ” songs ‘‘means mischief” and ‘‘ breaks a foul gap” (=‘‘jape”) 
into the matter (IV. iii. 197). (Cf. the wide gap of time, V. iii. 154.) 
. The Third Gentleman in the fifth act, Paulina’s steward, is, in 
his foolish and euphuistic talk, full of puns. He describes the 
old Shepherd as a weather-bitten (weather-beaten) conduit of 
many kings’ reigns (rains) (V. ii. 66). He tells of the happy 
meeting of the two kings: 

Then might you have beheld one joy crown another . . . counte- 


nances of such distraction that they were to be known by garment not by- 
favour (i.e. badge, token) (V. ii. 59). 
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And he praises the skill in art of Julio Romano, by saying 
that he would beguile nature of her custom (V. ii. 108). 

Such facetious puns as lay in the manners of the times often 
played on obscene notions ; so the clown “ those secret things, ”’ 
ete. (IV. iii. 714), and Autolycus ‘‘exchange flesh”’ (IV. iv 
286). 

Rarely the facetious pun is found in the speech of the more 
important characters. Paulina’s ‘‘ worth,’’ Leontes says to 
Polixenes, is justified by ‘‘ us a pair of kings”’ (V. iii. 146), and 
Prince Florizel, with a like allusion to a popular game, says: 

The stars I see, will kiss the valleys first, 
The odds for high and low alike (V. i. 207). 

Camillo, when he wishes to leave his home in Bohemia and 
go back to be buried in Sicily, says: 

Though I have been aired (heired) abroad, 
I desire to lay my bones there (IV. i. 6). 

In the serious word-play by which the poet meant to give 
depth and tenderness to dramatic speech, Shakespeare felt, as 
the great dramatists had felt before him, the charm of drawing 
a meaning from etymology. Thus Paulina cries to Hermione,: 

Our Perdita is found (V. iii. 121). 


Even Hermione condescends so far as to play for once with 
words : 


Whose love had spoke, ever since it could speak from an infant (IIL. ii.70). 
And the old Shepherd, in his rise of fortune, says : 
We must be gentle (i.e. mild, courteous) now we are gentlemen. (V. ii. 164.) 
Sometimes, in serious poetry, this pun is but a touch of deli- 
cate fancy, that adds to the surface-meaning a deeper meaning 
beneath : 
In the sweet o’ the year 
The red blood reigns on the winter’ s pale (IV. ii. 4). 
In other places the pun gives to the language of love a kind 
of caressing tenderness. So Leontes says to the marble statue 
of Hermione : 


Does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it? (V. iii. 38). 
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And in the same scene: 


Chide me, dear stone (dear’st one), that I may say indeed, 
Thou art Hermione! (V. iii. 24). 

Admiring the life-like air of the statue, Leontes asks : 

What fine chisel could ever yet cut breath ? (V. iii. 78). 
Paulina, when she urges Leontes to embrace the statue, says : 
Donotshunher . . . for then 

You kill her double (V. iii. 107). 

And when the color on the statue’s face is declared by Pau- 

lina to be fresh paint, Camillo says to Leontes : 
Your sorrow was too soon laid on, 
Which sixteen . . . summers cannot dry (V. iii. 49). 

The same spirit of punning, only more playful, is found in the 
love-making of Florizel and Perdita. While the prince is in her 
embrace, the girl says: 

How would he(the king, your father) feel to see his work so vilely bound 
up ? (IV. iv. 21). 

And when Florizel, disguised as a shepherd, swears his love, 
and likens her to a goddess or a queen, she says: 

Your high seif 
The gracious mark o’the land you have obscured 
With a swain’s wearing (swain swearing) (IV. iv. 9). 

And when Perdita comes in, half buried under wild flowers, 

the prince cries : 
Those your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life—no shepherdess, but Flora (IV. iii. 1). 

In graver moods also, of indignation or anger, the pun is used 
to give keenness to the emotion. There seems to be a pretty 
allusion to the sports of children in Hermione’s famous words 
defying Leontes’ threats of death: 





The bug, which you do fright me with, I seek (III. ii. 92). 


Leonato, when he insults old Antigonus for being “ hen- 
pecked ’’ and ‘‘ unroosted ’’ by Paulina, cries at him: 


Thou dotard—thou art woman-tired (II. iii. 74). 
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And in his fury he puns his rage at Paulina: 
A callat 
Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her husband, 
And now baits me (II. iii. 91). 
‘Leontes’ play on the word neat (I. ii. 125) and on shoots 
(id. 128) is a pathetic example of the mind’s proneness in times 
of dazing trouble—to make idle sport with words. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE METRE OF “ ANTO- 
NY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


AHERE is a freedom in the management of blank verse 
f in Antony and Cleopatra that is not found in the 
earlier plays. But the many irregularities do not 
grate upon us. They are not the slips of a fledge- 
ling poet who does not know when he errs. We feel that the 
deviations from strict metre are intentional; even more, war- 
rantable; in many cases adding to the strength of the verse. 
It is as if the poet, instead of failing to come up to the set 
standard, had placed himself beyond the rules and let the result 
show the wisdom of his method. Such a procedure, it is true, 
is justifiable in a masterpiece only. 

We demand from a poet a correct metrical ear, an ability to 
express his thoughts in an arbitrary metrical way. That is, 
we have certain verse forms that a poet must use. Further, 
we demand, and especially in blank verse, that the poet shall 
so vary his measure, within proper limits, that monotony 
shall not result. 

It is the old distinction : substance is not enough ; there must 
be the perfect form. Those who have thought and ignore ex- 
pression, are, according to Goethe, dilettantes. Now, when a 
poet ignores some of our rules (arbitrary, itis true, but essential 
nevertheless), it is not enough that his thought be great. That 
does not make up the deficiency. But, on the contrary, these 
very irregularities must so correspond to the thought that the 
thought is enhanced by them. In other words, the faults must 
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be so chosen and handled that they become virtues. Only a 
master can do this, and when he does it, the result is a master- 
piece. Whether Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra has 
succeeded in making irregularities beauties, is a question of 
taste, and as such can hardly be discussed. But to show some 
of the irregularities and allowable variations is the object of 
this paper. 

In the body of the verse we come upon redundant syllables, 
and places where syllables are lacking. These extra syllables 
and dropped syllables cause words to be slurred over or pro- 
longed if we attempt to scan the lines according to rule. They 
constitute the distinguishing irregularity in the metre of the 
play. Then we have several hexameter lines, and one or two 
lines that can be scanned as heptameters. As allowable varia- 
tions, we note the large number of cases in which the sentence 
or clause ends in the middle of the line; where the sense does 
not stop with the line but runs over into the next (enjambement); 
and last, the various endings besides the strong ending—name- 
ly, the double, weak, and light endings. 

Extra syllables in the body of the verse come very frequently 
after the third accent of the verse, often after the second, oc- 
casionally after the fourth, and rarely after the first. Further, 
these extra syllables as a rule come at the end of a clause or 
sentence, and most frequently, perhaps, when another character 
takes up the dialogue in the middle of the line. It is as if the 
speeches overlapped. The last syllable of one speaker is 
smothered by the first syllable of the second speaker, and there 
results a foot of three syllables, one of which must be slighted 
if we wish to make the line scan exactly. The position of the 
slurred syllable in the foot varies also. Sometimes the slurred 
syllable is the one following the accented syllable of the preced- 
ing foot, and sometimes it is the one immediately preceding the 
accented syllable of the foot in which it is. 

Let us examine some of these irregular lines, taken here and 
there from an abundance of similarly irregular verses. (In the 
following examples, the syllable which, as it seems to me, must 
be hastily pronounced—in scanning, that is—is printed in ital- 
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ics. In many of the lines another scansion is of course possible. 
(Globe Edition numbering.) 
I,,, 8, 79, 80. Of excellent dissembling ; and let it look 


Like perfect honour. 
You'll heat my blood : no more. 


£., 3) Ot. And I am all forgotten. 
But that your royalty. 
lp aE May not fly to Egypt. Hast thou affections? 


(Here at first sight it looks as if the vowel sounds “ thou 
affections ’’ were to be slurred together. Butwe have other in- 
stances in which “ Egypt’ is used asa monosyllable ; * and be- 
sides, the meaning requires more the accentuation of ‘‘ thou ”’ 
than the ordinary value of ‘‘ Egypt.’’) 


iy. 1.2; To beat me out of Egypt ; my messenger 


(Here, to pronounce ‘‘ Egypt’”’ as a dissyllable would throw 
an accent on the second syllable of ‘‘ messenger ’’—manifestly 
wrong.) Again, 

II., 2, 38. Might be to you in Egypt; yet if you there 


Proper names are frequently so shortened. ‘‘ Antony ’”’ is used 
indifferently as a dis- and tri-syllable: ‘‘ Cesar ’’ frequently as 
a monosyllable. 


it. 1, 46; No wars without doors : Czsar gets money where 

Ill., 7,53. Beat the approaching Cesar. But if we fail 

RY ss) Se des Cesar to Antony: let the old ruffian know 

III., 2,13. | Would you praise Cesar, say ‘‘Cesar:” go no further. 
IV., 14, 128. She had disposed with Cesar, and that your rage 


‘** Antony ”’ is often used as a dissyllable, and from this use the 
poet seems to regard it as a dissyllable which may be short- 
ened into a monosyllable. 

II., 1, 20. Looking for Antony. But all the charms of love, 


Within five lines notice three syllabic values for ‘‘ Antony.”’ 





* In speaking of monosyllables or dissyllables, I refer merely to scansion 
values, and do not mean that, in reading, the hastily pronounced syllables 
should be ignored. 
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II., 1, 388-42. The ne’er-lust-wearied Antony. 


I cannot hope 
Cvesar and Antony shall greet well together 
Not moved by Antony. 


I know not, Menas, 

As further examples: 
IL, 3, 48. Breed scrupulous faction : the hated grown to strength, 
Il., 7, 140. To these great fellows: sound and be hanged, sound out! 
II., 2, 91. From mine own knowledge. as nearly as I may, 
III., 2,22. The other three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
IIL, 3, 45. This man hath seen some majfesty, and should know 
Iil., 11,4. Have lost my way forever. Ihave a ship 
IIl., 11, 57. My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 


These extra syllables come in the third foot, or later in the 
verse. As examples earlier in the verse: 
IL, 2, 85. The honour is sacred which he talks on now, 


IL, 2, 82. The article of your oath ; which you shall never 
IL, 2, 171. Whither straight I'll lead you. 


Let | us, Lepidus, 
a1., 8, 12. Thither ! 


If you can, your reason? 
Isee it in 
The name of Enobarbus receives curt handling : 
IV., 9,9, 10. Bear hateful memory,poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent! 
Enobarbus ! 
Peace! 
Lines like those that have preceded are so numerous that to 
instance all would seem like copying the play. 
Of hexameters, the following are examples : 
IIl., 11, 73. Some wine, within there, and our viands! Fortune knows 
III, 10, 29. Most grossly, by his own! 


Ay, are you thereabouts? 
Ii., 6,52. The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 


Some of the hexameters are irregular, in addition. 
Ill., 6,76. Witha more larger list of sceptres. 


Ay me, most wretched, 
V., 2, 58. Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus’ mud 


(Here the syllables “‘ to ” and ‘“‘ me”’ have nearly equal stress.) 
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Again, some of the hexameters may be scanned, by the slurring 
process, as pentameters ; and it is probable that the following 
were written as five-foot verses : 

Iil., 1, 35. He pur'poseth’ to A'thens: whi'ther, with what haste 

IV., 14, 80. Most u’seful to’ thy country. O’, sir, par’don me ! 

IV., 12, 48. To the young | Roman boy | she hath sold | me, and I fall 


Heptameters : 
IV., 14, 120. Lock’d in her monument. She hada prophesying fear— 
Ill., 10,30. Why, then, | good night | indeed |. 
Toward Pel | oppone | sus are | they fled. | 


Not unfrequently syllables seem lacking in the body of the 
line. In such cases the voice must pause, as for emphasis, be- 
fore continuing the verse. Examples (* denotes the pause) : 

BV :;; 45,44: Is this | not buck | led well? | 
* Rare | ly, rare | ly: 
Iv., 1,6, Laugh at his chal | lenge. 
* | Cesar must think, 
Wy Agee. The gods rebuke | me, * | but it is tidings 
EV’, 18,9; His guard have brought him thith | er. 
*| Osun, 
IV., 14, 108. I learn’d of thee. | How! * | not dead ? not dead? 
(Or the pause may come before ‘‘ How.” It is the speech of 
Antony as he attempts to kill himself; and the pause, taking 
the place of a word, may signify his motion as he falls on his 
sword.) 
i, 84. Where is | he? * | 
I di | d not see him since. 
A. 240: We stand up peer | less. * | 
1 Excellent falsehood. 
And a very beautiful effect is produced by putting the pause 
before the line. 


£Y..,.16; 48 *T| am dy | ing E | gypt, dy | ing; on | ly. 


With reference to endings, Antony and Cleopatra is espe- 
ially rich. All forms are represented, and there is consequently 
a continued variation. The blank verse is almost as far as pos- 
sible removed from the style of Gorboduc or Tamburlaine. 

The verse ending with an extra syllable after the last foot is 
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too common a variation to be noticed at any length, if we are 
to regard merely single lines. But take an instance or two 
where it is employed for several lines in close succession : 
I., 4, 75: 
Cesar. Assemble we immediate council: Pompey 
Thrives in our idleness. 
Lepidus. To-morrow, Cesar, 
I shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able 
To front this present time. 
Cesar. Till which encounter, 
It is my business too. 
L., 3, 6: 
Charmian. Madam, methinks, if you did love him dearly, 
You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 
Cleopatra. What should I do, I do | not? 
Charmian. In each thing give him way, cross him in nothing. 
Cleopatra. Thou teachest like a fool; the way to lose him! 


L., 3, 90: 
Cleopatra. . . . O, my oblivion is a perfect Ant | ony 
And I am all forgotten. 
Antony. But that your roy | alty 


Holds idleness your subject, I should take | you 
For idleness itself. 
Cleopatra. Tis sweating labour 
To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 
Since my becomings kill me, when they do | NoT 
Eye well to you: your honour calls you hence ; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, . . . 
In this last extract the first two lines show two extra sylla- 
bles at the end. The seventh verse shows an additional pecu- 
liarity. It has a “‘light’’ ending, combined with an extra-syl- 
lable ending, ‘“‘do | Not.”’ (I know that it would be possible 
to read the line ‘‘. . . kill | me, when they | do not | ;’’ but, 
by reading it in connection with the following line, we see that 
the ‘‘not’’ is too closely joined to the ‘‘ eye”’ to have a stress 
independent of it.) 
Another class of endings is necessarily common to all blank 
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verse. Namely, when the line is perfect as regards number of 
syllables, but has the last syllable unaccented, or nearly so; 
and, in distinction to the light ending, the sense does not run 
over into the next line. As examples: 
L., 1:00. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony, 

He comes too short of that great property 
I., 2, 105. Extend | ed A | sia | from Eu | phratés; | 

His conquering banner shook from Syria 

To Lydia and to Ionia 


This last is in the Tamburlaine vein. 


Me ky Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
I., 1, 42. I'll seem the fool Iam not; Antony 
| ee In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 


Manifestly the voice must not dwell on the marked syllables. 
Still another example : 
I, 5, 35. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 

Yet, coming from him, that great medicine HATH 


With his tinct gilded thee. 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony? 


Here we meet again with the light ending (‘hath’). A 
light ending occurs when a line ends with a syllable which can- 
not receive an accent, and which, properly speaking, belongs 
{in sense) to the next line. That is, the sense runs over into 
the next line. It differs from the ordinary enjambement; for 
in this latter the word at the end of the line can bear the accent. 
Every light ending is part of an enjambement, but every en- 
jambement does not contain a light ending. As examples of 
light endings (ordinary enjambement illustrated farther on in 
longer extracts) : 


i.; 1; :60: That he approves the common liar, WHO 
Thus speaks of him 
L, 4, 53. No vessel could peep forth, but ’tis as SOON 


Taken as seen ; 
(This is more like the ordinary enjambement.) 


L,.2; oi. If, or for nothing or a little, I 
Should say . 
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L, 2, 33. Chiefly i’ the world; more laughed at, that I SHOULD 
Once name ... 

L.,. 2, 3%. When rioting in Alexandria, You 
Did pocket 

A, 2 90. Did you too much disquiet ; for that you MUST 
Buteay, . . . 

II., 2, 96. For which myself, the ignorant motive, Do 


So far ask pardon . 
IT., 2, 118. I do not much dislike the matter, BUT 
The manner of his speech ; 
IT, 2, 145. To make this good? 
The power of Czesar, AND 
His power unto Octavia 


(Note also III., 11, 35-70, in which, in twenty lines, are more 
than half a dozen light endings.) These seven last instances 
are taken from the same scene, to show how abundantly the 
light ending is used. Sometimes, as already instanced, the 
light ending combines with the hypermeter ending. As addi- 
tional instances of this : 


II., 2, 168. Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch | WE 
The business we have talk’d of. 
L., 4, 16. You are too indulgent. Let us grant, it is | NOT 
Amigs . . « 
IL, 2. 18. That which combined us was most great and let | NOT 
A leaner action rend us. 
IIl., 2, 16, Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, can | NOT 


Think, speak, 


But we cannot trust entirely to appearances. Here, for in- 
stance, is an example of a purely strong ending which at first 
glance seems light: 


IV., 2, 26. Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 
A mangled shadow, 


Many of the preceding quotations have been selected to illus- 
trate single effects ; but take a speech from the play, almost at 
random, and it will show a combination of the described feat- 
ures that make the verse of Antony and Cleopatra so free and 
vigorous. Here is a passage that is hard to make agree with 
verse laws. 
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L., 1, 25. Perchance! | na’y, and most li’ke: | 
You must not stay here longer, your dismis | sion 
Is come from Ceesar; therefore hear it, An | tony. 
Where’s Fulvia’s pro | cess? Cz | sar’s, I would | say ? both? 
Call in the mes | sengers. AsI|am Egypt’s queen, 
Thou blushest, Antony, and. that blood of thine 
Is Cee | sar’s hom | ager: else so | thy cheek pays shame 
When still-tongued Fulvia scolds. The messengers! 


The fifth and seventh lines of this speech could also be read 
as hexameters, but it seems to me more in the spirit of the pas- 
sage to allow them but five accents each. 


L, 4 4: Cesar. You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know 
It is not Cesar’s natural vice to hate 
Our great competitor: from Alexan | dria 
This is the news: he fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel ; is not more man | like 
Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Pto | lemy 
More wom | anly | than he | : ha'rdly | gave | au’d | ience, OR 
Vouchsafed to think | he had part | ners: you shall find | there 
A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 





Note the number of enjambements. I am in doubt as to the 
scansion of line 7. It would be simpler to scan it as given— 
a hexameter. Still ‘‘womanly ” is often used as a dissyllable, 
and ‘‘ly” in ‘hardly ” could be siurred over. But this would 
throw an accent on *‘ than,’’ which should be avoided. 


More wom | anly than j he: hard | ly gave aud | ience or | 


This is halting, but the other is strained. It is not an easy 
verse to handle. 


IIl., 13, 20. Antony. To’ him again: | te’ll him he wea’rs | the rose 
Of youth upon | him ; from which | the world should note 
So’mething partic’ | ular: his coin, ships, Le | gions, 
May be a coward’s ; whose ministers would prevail 
U'nder the se’r | vice of a child as soon 
As in the command of Cesar : I dare him there | fore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart 
And answer me declined, | swo'rd against swo’rd, 
Ourselves alone. ‘ I'll write it: follow me. 

Enobarbus. Yes, like enough, high-battled Caesar WILL 
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Unstate his happiness, and be staged to the show 
Against asworder! Isee men’s judgments ARE 

A parcel of their fortunes, and things out | ward 

Do draw the inward quality after them, 

To suffer all alike. That he should dream 

Kno'‘wing all mea’s | ures the full Cassar WILL 
An'swer his e’mp | tiness! Czesar, thou hast subdued 
His judgment too. 


Note again the enjambements. 


IV., 6, 12. Enobarbus. Alexas did revolt ; and went to Jew | ry on 
Affairs of Antony ; there did persuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Cz | sar; 
And leave his master Antony : for this pains 
Cze'sar hath ha’ng’d | him. Canid | ius and the rest 
That fell away have entertainment, BUT 
No honourable trust. | I’ have done ill; 
Of which I do accuse myself so sore | ly, 
That I will joy no more. | 

Soldier. Enobarb | us, An | tony 

Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, WITH 
His bounty overplus: the messengér 
Ca'me on my gua’rd, and at thy tent is Now 
Unloading of his mules. 


These passages must suffice to show the variations in the 
verse. It is easier to pick out the passages that show Shake- 
speare’s freedom, than it would be to select places where he 
adheres rigidly to rule. The irregularities render the verse 
rugged, but thereby make it stronger and more suited to the 
subject. With regard to endings, Shakespeare has allowed 
himself the greatest freedom, yet he has never permitted the 
desire to avoid monotony to react in the other direction. His 
liberties do not tire, or annoy us; on the contrary, they are so 
used that we can hardly make ourselves think that they are 
breakings out of bounds. The so-called ‘looseness ”’ of the 
verse is, in reality, a triumph of metrical art, for the means is 
in harmony with the end. MARTIN WRIGHT SAMPSON. 
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Editorial. 


A sQuIB lately going the rounds of the newspapers is as fol- 
lows: 

Wife. John, I wish you would get seats for that play at the Bijou. 

Husband. Has it any literary merit ? 

Wife. No. 

Husband. Then I'll get them for to-night! 

There is something in this. What is literary merit on the 
stage? Is it only that which distresses, agonizes, or bores us ? 
Cannot the drama be allowed us as a relaxation and a relief 
from care? Is it only plays like Madeline Morel or The 
Fool’s Revenge, from witnessing which the audience empties it- 
self silently and solemnly out into the street, as from a funeral ? 
Are such as these the only meritorious productions in Dramatic 
Art? Possibly there were those in Shakespeare’s day who de- 
clared there was no “literary merit’’ in the scenes in Dog- 
berry’s and Elbow’s court-rooms, or the rehearsals and per- 
formance of Bottom’s hard-handed troupe, or those between 
Launce and his Dog, or Launcelot Gobbo and his aged parent. 


A WRITER in the March Forwm deals more hard knocks to 
the poor book-reviewers, who are doubtless getting more of this 
treatment than they deserve. The fact is that the jurisdiction 
of the book-reviewer over authors long since fell to that of 
Beadle only. The Beadle was afunctionary who kept the boys 
quiet during service, and dropped in occasionally to solace the 
baby farmer of the parish. Let the omniscient go in peace. 
The boys have outgrown the Beadle—that is all. 


On the other hand, according to William Winter (who ought 
to know), Dramatic Criticism is only of value inversely to its 
direction. In a capital paper in Harper’s Weekly recently, 
addressed to Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Winter says: 


‘** At the present moment two.amiable and handsome young 
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people are disporting at a neighboring theatre as Shakespeare’ s 
Antony and Cleopatra. A more futile performance, in every 
possible point of view, probably was never given ; and I believe 
the critical tribunals of the town have mostly stated this truth 
—in some cases with considerable virulence. Yet this perform- 
ance draws crowded houses, and, no doubt, it will continue to 
draw them, here and all over the country. ; 

‘In the early days of The Black Crook, w hen it had become 
known to me, from the police, that one form of vice had been 
much increased, through the influence of that spectacle, in the 
neighborhood of Niblo’s Theatre, [ thought it was my duty (as 
the dramatic reviewer for the New York 7) ‘ibune) to denounce 
that exhibition ; and I did denounce it ‘in good set terms.’ The 
consequence was an immediate and enormous increase in the 
public attendance, and my friend Henry D. Palmer, one of the 
managers of the Crook, addressed to me these grateful and ex- 
pressive words: ‘Go on, my boy; this is exactly what we 
want ”’ 


WE omitted to state, in our January issue, that Mr. W. H. 
Wyman ceased with our issue for December to contribute to 


these pages hisinvaluable “‘ Bibliography of the Bacon-Shake- 
speare Controversy.”’ Mr. Wyman thus brings his careful 
and conscientious work to an end, having adequately and com- 
pletely covered just forty years of the history of this most 
memorable literary excitement, being the forty years of its na- 
tivity, infancy, childhood, youth, insistence, investigation, and 
collapse into cipher obscurity. Mr. Wyman, while himself 
never wavering in his Shakespearian loyalty, has, after all, 
been the best interpreter of the episode. To pass beyond the 
terminal he has chosen would doubtless be but to encourage 
further amateur discussion of a bootless question; or, as lago 
put it, “‘to suckle fools and chronicle small beer.”’ 
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Miscellany. 


[Matter heretofore printed under ‘‘THE OPEN CouRT” will hereafter be 
included in this department. ] 

Av Delmonico’s on Saturday evening, March 30, Messrs. Au- 
gustin Daly and A. M. Palmer gave a supper to Edwin Booth 
and about eighty gentlemen who were invited to meet the 
tragedian. The supper was given as a mark of the esteem in 
which Mr. Booth is held by the managers, and also to express 
their appreciation of his magnificent present of a home to the 
Players’ Club. <A novelty in the arrangements for supper was 
the setting of the table in the form of a five-pointed star. Mr. 
Booth sat at the point immediately opposite the door, having 
Mr. Daly on his right and Mr. Palmer on his left. The centre 
of the table was adorned with the largest and most beautiful 
floral piece that could be constructed. After the supper, which 
began at midnight, Mr. Daly rose and made a brief speech 
welcoming Mr. Booth, who expressed his pleasure and thanks. 
Mr. Daly then surrendered the control of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings to Mr. Palmer, and thereafter the speech-making 
continued until 5 A.M. Among the guests were Chauncey M. 
Depew, General Sherman, General Porter, Samuel L. Clemens, 
Warner Miller, Dion Boucicault, William Winter, ex-Mayor 
Grace, Judge Joseph F. Daly, M. Coquelin and his son, Judge 
C. P. Daly, Parke Godwin,,T. B. Aldrich, George H. Boker, 
Lawrence Barrett, Horace Howard Furness, Appleton Morgan, 
Isaac H. Bailey, Thomas L. James, W. J. Florence, Henry C. 
Jarrett, Daniel Frohman, August St. Gaudens, John Gilbert, 
John Drew, Alexander Salvini, James Lewis, E. M. Holland, 
George Clarke, J. J. Holland, Herbert Kelcey, and other well- 
known gentlemen. Mr. Boucicault spoke, as usual, to the point. 
Alluding to the early departure of M. Coquelin, he said: “ When 
this gentleman reaches Paris he will find a home,’’ and pro- 
ceeded to demand that the American Stage have its Lyceum, 
its Academy, permanently organized. 
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